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SPECIAL REPORTS are supplements to the Current Intelli- i 
gence Weeklies issued by. the Office of Current Intelligence. i 
The Special Reports are published separately to permit more eS 
comprehensive treatment of a subject. They are prepared by ce 
the Office of Current Intelligence, the Office of Economic Pe- a 
ot 


search, the Office of Strategic Research, and the Directorate of 
Science and Technology. Special Reports are coordinated as 


Se 


appropriate among the Directorates of CIA but, except for the 4 
normal substantive exchange with other agencies at the working i 
level, have not been coordinated outside CIA unless specifically a 
indicated. a 


WARNING 


The SPECIAL, REPORT contains classified information affect- 
ing the nationa! defense of the United States, within the mean- 
ing of Titie 18, sections 793 and 794. of the US Code, as 
amended. Its transmission or revelation of its contents to or re- 
ceipt by an unauthorized person is prohibited by law. 
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THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOVIET TECHNOLOGICAL LAG 


Soviet officials have focused public attention on the national and international impor- 
tance they attach to scientific and technological progress. Concurrently, they appear increas- 
ingly troubled by the Soviet performance in this area and the possibility that it is not keeping 
pace with Western advances. An effort to make science and technology the subject of a party 
central committee plenum is under way. Although the regime’s control of debate on such 
subjects appears intact, the potential ‘‘scare’’ aspect and wide interest in the question of a 
“technological gap'’ could make it an explosive political issue. 


FACTS BELIE STATED AIMS 

In a major speech last December, party 
leader Brezhnev called the development and utili- 
zation of science and technology both a “central 
economic task” and an “important political 
task.” Earlier the same month Minister of Finance 
Garbuzov and chairman of the State Planning 
Committee Baybakov in 
effect told the Supreme 
Soviet that growth tar- 
ects set for 1969 were 
largely based on an as- 
sumed increase in scien- 
tific and technical prog- 
ress. 


Official Soviet anal- 
ysis now detines “‘the 
scientific and techno- 
logical revolution” as the 
major force reshaping to- 
day’s world. Thus, 
Brezhnev in his speech 
to the International 
Communist Conference 
in June agreed with the contention of the confer- 
ence’s main document that this revolution ‘has 
become one of the principal sectors of the 
historic competiiion between capitalism and so- 
cialism.”’ Much Soviet commentary is being de- 
voted to explaining why socialism is better able 


Brezhnev Addressing the International 
Communist Conference 


than capitalism to foster such a revolution and to 
reap its benefits. Brezhnev, however, cautioned 
the conference against underrating the competi- 
tion of the West and predicted that “the struggic 
will be a long and difficult one.”’ 


In fact, Western analysis indicates that the 
Soviet Union has not 
shared in the techno- 
logical revolution of the 
postwar period nearly to 
the extent: that the 
United States, Western 
Europe, and Japan have. 
By the mid-1960s the 
Soviet lag appeared large 
and possibly growing. 
Moreover, the reforms 
that the regime has un- 
dertaken since 1965 in 
planning, incentives, 
prices, and in research 
and development have 
proved to be largely inef- 
fective in speeding the 
diffusion of technology throughout the economy. 
The reforms have not affected the dominant role 
of central planning, and as a result bureaucratic 
roadblocks and the lack of incentives for intro- 
ducing technology remain.* 


“(See “The Technological Gap: USSR Lags Behind the Developed West,” CIWR Special Report, SC No, 00771/69A, 1 


August 1969.) 
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SHORTCOMINGS WORRY OFFICIALS 

Baybakov admitted to the Supreme Soviet in 
December that the 1968 plan for introducing new 
equipment had been ‘“‘substantially underful- 
filled’? and that the economic reform had not 
fully achieved the desired results, Last March the 
Economic Gazette, a weekly of the party’s central 
committee, noted editorially that ‘somewhat 
fewer new types of machines, equipment, and 
instruments were built and manufactured in 1968 
than in 1967.” The Central Statistical Administra- 
tion reported in July that, during the first half of 
1969, plans for research and for introducing in- 
novations were not fulfilled by ‘enterprises and 
organizations of a number of ministries.” 


The Council of Ministers held two meetings 
this year to discuss the faltering performance of 
the Soviet economy. According to official re- 
ports, during the first six months industrial pro- 
duction grew 6.9 percent over the first half of 
1968. The 1968 gain over 1967, in the same 
period, was about 9 percent. Labor productivity, 
which is largely dependent upon technological 
advance, grew only 4.4 percent compared with an 
increment of 5.7 percent in the first half of 1968 
and the 5.9 percent increase planned for the full 
year 1969. At the second meeting this summer, 
the Council ordered all ministers and department 
heads to study “all questions” connected. with 
labor productivity, to take the necessary measures 
to speed up the pace of technological develop- 
ment in industry, and to “guarantee” a proper 
relution between labor productivity and wage 
rates. 


While central authorities continue to tinker 
with prices, incentives, and planning procedures, 
regional officials have offered suggestions that 
seem suited to their own special interests. Repub- 
lic officials have argued that republic organiza- 
tions should coordinate and control research and 
its application to industry. Many local officials, 
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including those in Leningrad, for example, are 
pushing enterprise associations and specialization 
plans of a local character as ways to achieve 
technical progress. The theme has even crept into 
other areas cf national affairs. Commentaries on 
youth and education, for example, have repeated 
Brezhnev’s call in March 1968 for a mass move- 
ment of youth to attain “the heights of modern 
science and technology.” 


A sense of vulnerability on the issue and a 
desire to find a scapegoat can be seen in a bizarre 
suggestion in Pravda on 24 July that the number 
of construction projects in the USSR be cut in 
half. The proposal was made by Vadim Trapez- 
nikov, deputy chairman of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology, who has been in the 
forefront in efforts to hurry the results of re- 
search and development into production. Trapez- 
nikov was probably also responsible for a reform 
of the research system decreed for that purpose in 
September 1968. His article thus appeared to be 
an attempt to deflect from research institutes to 
industry the blame for delays in the introduction 
of new technology into the production process. 
He pointed to construction delays caused by 
spreading investment over too many projects and 
charged that the ministries failed to implement 
the September reform of research aid develop- 
ment and to fulfill plans on new equipment. The 
wife of one of Trapeznikov’s colleagues recently 
reported that Trapeznikov is “in deep political 
trouble” because his programs have failed to de- 
liver the promised improvements. 


Official concern with a given subject is often 
expressed ultimately at a central committee 
plenum on the question, and a plenum on science 
and technology was reported to be imminent iast 
March. Subsequently Soviet leaders became pre- 
occupied with foreign policy matters, especially 
the Interuational Communist Conference and re- 
lations with China and the West, and a plenum in 
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June took up these subjects. On 4 August candi- 
date member of the Politburo D. A. Kunayev 
publicly called for a plenum to deal with the 
subject of science and technology. 


WEST’S LEAD RECOGNIZED 

Tie Soviet authorities’ anxiety over the 
problems of technological progress is fueled by 
their recognition of the successes achieved in the 
West. Trapeznikov began his article with a glow- 
ing description of the attention Western business- 
men pay to meeting deadlines and to implement- 
ing scientific and economic ideas. This echoed 
Premier Kosygin’s praise of the practices of capi- 
talist monopolies in a speech in Minsk in Febru- 
ary 1968, in which hu warned that, if assimilation 
of science and technology were not accelerated, 
“we can be left behind.” Member of the Politburo 
Kirill Mazurov charged in his speech last Novem- 
ber, on the anniversary of the Revolution, that 
US monopolies “are trying to perpetuate the so- 
called technological gap” between the socialist 
countries and the US. 


The famed physicist, Petr Kapitsa, in his 
remarks at a meeting of the presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences in February 1969, declared 
that the US and USSR were eqrals in all spheres 
except “industrial-technical development” be- 
cause Soviet labor productivity had not reached 
the US level. He told a visitor this spring that he 
was still arguing with government “planners and 
philosophers” to reform the economic system in 
order to improve productivity. The American 
Institute under the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
has established a section for the study of “scien- 
tific and technological progress and its conse- 
quences.” The section head, V. I. Gromeka, told a 
US Embassy officer that he will concentrate on 
the “technological gap” and observed that “un- 
fortunately” the gap was widening. M. M. Golan- 
sky, deputy director of the Central Economics- 
Mathematical Institute, alsc told an embassy 


officer in August that the technological gap was 
growing and said, “The US is disappearing beyond 
the horizon.” 


A standard Soviet method of trying to catch 
up with Western technology is to import it. The 
policy is a matter of some contention among 
Soviet leaders, however. After Kosygin, in his 
speech in Minsk in 1968, spoke of the need to 
“utilize the latest foreign scientific and technical 
achievements,” Brezhnev replied in a speech in 
Moscow in March that “some workers” were 
underestimating Soviet achievements and over- 
estimating capitalist ones. Nevertheless, Minister 
of Foreign Trade Nikolay Patolichey was un- 
usually candid in an interview published by 
Izvestia on 7 August 1969, when he said it was 
necessary to import “all that is most modern and 
advanced” in order to “gain time in solving 
important economic problems” and to solve the 
“problems of scientific and technical progress.”’ 
Soviet eagerness for Western technology was also 
displayed in the enthusiastic reception this sum- 
mer of the president of Litton Industries by 
Soviet officials on the ministerial level. 


Another measure of the Soviet leaders’ con- 
cern with the West’s technological superiority is 
their fear of its effect on the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Especially since the Czechoslovak reform 
movement of 1968, Soviet propaganda has 
stressed the political danger to the USSR’s allies 
of developing close economic ties with the West. 
An article in New Times just before President 
Nixon’s arrival in Romania in August warmed that 
the West was exploiting Eastern European admira- 
tion for Western economic achievements to lure 
members away from the socialist community, and 
asserted that the socialist countries have every- 
thing necessary to solve. their problems them- 
selves. A Soviet economist reported in the 
Council for Economic Mutual Aid (CEMA) that 
Gennady Sorokin, then director of the Institute 
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of Economics of the World Socialist System, had 
expressed high-level Soviet views in his articles 
last winter arguing for economic integration in 
CEMA. The economist maintained that Soviet 
proposais for tight integration are based ex- 
clusively on political considerations. 


Perhaps the most dramatic blow to the 
USSR in the field of technology was the landing 
of Apollo 11 astronauts on the moon. Equality or 
superiority in space has been an important propa- 
ganda claim for the Soviets, especially when they 
have had to acknowledge their inability to manu- 
facture a decent pair of shoes, for example. 
Propagandists refrained frora applying to Luna 
15, the Soviet satellite that was orbiting simul- 
taneously with Apollo 11, the stock theme that 
Soviet space probes are a victory for “‘social- 
ism”—a theme Brezhnev recited in his speech 
honoring the crew members of Soyuz 4 and 5 in 
January 1969, Instead, tributes to American tech- 


Astronaut Frank Borman with the President 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
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nology on the occasion of the Apollo 11’s success 
were accompanied by reminders of the Soviet 
contribution, including early research and 
Gagarin’s first manned space flight. In keeping 
with this, commentators rather frequently men- 
tioned the desirability of US-USSR cooperation 
in space endeavors, The president of the Academy 
of Sciences this summer told astronaut Frank 
Borman, who expressed the readiness of the US 
for cooperation, “We are now ready also. We have 
had certain difficulties but we are ready now.” 
The argumentative air of Soviet press discussions 
of manned and unmanned probes and of the cost 
and value of space exploration is suggestive of a 
general post-mortem on the orientation of the 
Soviet program. 


POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES 

The Soviet leaders, by so loudly proclaiming 
the decisive importance of “the scientific and 
technological revolution,” may be talking them- 
selves into a political trap if they are not able to 
demonstrate success in this well-defined field of 
competition. In many ways, in fact, Soviet offi- 
cials appear skeptical of success and troubled by 
the prospect of falling further behind in the race. 
Would-be challengers of the present collective 
leadership could well find the technology theme a 
means of calling the leadership to account on the 
basis of its own statements, 


The dilemma that plagues the leaders would 
confront them directly at a plenum on science 
and technology. Their reluctance to claim satis- 
factory technological progress from the economic 
reform would make it difficult to turn the 
plenum into a hymn of praise of past achieve- 
ments. At the same time, because the reform is 
now officially nearly completed, they can no 
longer hold it up as the answer and promise for 
future success in all economic endeavors, The 
reform’s limited measures and experiments re- 
lated to incentives, pricing, and planning still 
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being carried out are not ona scale corresponding 
to the task, as the Soviet leaders define it. At- 
tention to these limited measures, however, re- 
veals the authorities’ refusal to deal with the roots 
of the problem. This would mean adopting radical 
reforms that would enhance the role of market 
forces to ensure economic rationality at the ex- 
pense of government and party administration 
powers, 


The leadership has the important advantage 
of being able to regulate debate on political is- 
sues. It may well be able, therefore, to stifle 
critical discussion of the Soviet Union’s techno- 
logical standing, even if science and technology 
are made the subject of a plenum. The Politburo 
has shown it can pre-empt debate with meaning- 
less formality at plenums on contentious issues 
such as foreign policy and agriculture. 


In the case of the technological gap, how- 
ever, this advantage may be at least partially 
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offset by the political potential of the issue. 
Brought to the forefront, it could be devastating 
to the principal leaders because of its “scare” 
aspects and because, after the failure of tradi- 
tional and mildly reformist policies, logic will 
argu2 for radical solutions, Because the issue in- 
volves patriotic and national security considera- 
tions, it could well arouse conservative elements 
within the military, police, and party and govern- 
ment bureaucracies, A sector of society of grow- 
ing importance, the scientists and technicians, 
could be counted on to make their influence felt. 
Finally, there is a scattering of progressives among 
most Soviet professions and institutions who, in 
their efforts to modernize their own fields, would 
join those pressing for change in the field of 
technology, 


In sum, a constituency is present, an issue is 
developing, and, given these, an opening for polit- 
ical challenge seems possible. (SECRET NO 
FOREIGN DISSEM) 
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